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own country. Before their construction he travelled extensively throughout 
Austrian lands and the border regions. His cartographical activities began about 
1545 vfith maps of Upper and Lower Austria. The plan then conceived developed, 
in 1561, into his very significant atlas or "Typi chorographici Austriae." In 1556, 
on command of the Emperor, he produced his large map of Hungary, which is 
reproduced in the size of the original. 

In a special chapter the authors consider the igeneral question of Austrian carto- 
graphy, noting what had been achieved before Lazius and how much he added, 
which in reality entitles him to be called the founder of Austrian cartography. 

In the preparation of his Atlas or "Typi," Lazius had constantly in mind the 
historical conditions of the provinces described, and as a result, so the authors 
affirm, we have here one of the oldest examples of an historical atlas. The maps 
of this Atlas are what the Germans call "Plankarten," not being drawn to scale. 
Each is oval in form and has as a sort of encompassing background the Austrian 
Coat of Arms. 

This elaborate map border ornamentation is quite characteristic of the age, and 
it is not infrequent that one finds here a high order of the engraver's art exhibited. 
The Lazius borders are, however, much inferior to the Italian workmanship of the 
day, but the authors note that his maps give us examples of some of the earliest 
copper-plate work in Germany. True to his conception of geography, Lazius has 
peopled each of the title-pages to the several provincial maps with the folk of an 
earlier day — warriors, rulers, peasants, characteristically clad. The text of our 
authors briefly describes each of the twelve maps, pointing out their chief charac- 
teristic features. In chapters of adequate length the map of Hungary and the 
map showing the battlefields of 1556 are each described, it being clearly pointed 
out that Lazius was pre-eminent among the German map-makers of his day and 
lent an influence which reached well on into the Eighteenth century. E. L. S. 

Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D. Second Edition. 
294 pp., Illustrations, and Index. The Pil<jrim Press. Boston, 1908. $1.50. 

In view of recent events in Turkey, astounding and unique in some respects, 
new books on that country are of timely interest, and contributions from authorita- 
tive writers are a welcome addition to the literature on the Ottoman Empire. It 
has become a fixed habit to look upon Turkey as a moribund country and to dis- 
parage its people. Several excellent works published since the promulgation of 
the Constitution will, no doubt, help to dispel a great deal of misapprehension 
about Turkey. 

It is always hard to understand a conglomerate country and this difficulty is 
much greater in the Turkish Empire, which differs from all other lands. This is 
the reason why such widely divergent opinions are held by casual travellers. 
The author of this volume has lived in Turkey for many years, has been a care- 
ful student and observer of life in all its phases, and his work shows thorough 
familiarity with the social, economic, religious and political conditions of the 
country. The book, with the exception of the last chapter, was written before the 
revolution, and it is therefore all the more interesting to follow in it the various 
causes which brought about the present situation and trace the working out of the 
forces which led to the overthrow of the old regime. 

Each chapter is prefaced with copious quotations from different writers on 
Mohammedan lands, such as Lord Cromer, S. M. Zwemer, and others — an excel- 
lent idea, calculated to give the reader either different points of view or uni- 
formity of opinions on some questions. 
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Dr. Barton begins with a condensed description of the Empire and the regions 
under its indirect control. These countries, in his opinion, possess more antiquities 
and historical interest than most other parts of the world. Moreover, there is fio 
other region presenting so much material for students of classic and religious 
traditions. 

Turkey is a land of great resources; few countries have richer soil, yet the 
general appearance is that of extreme poverty. Forests have been denuded of 
timber, and most primitive methods of agriculture prevail. In spite of these 
drawbacks, Turkey exports more foodstuffs than she imports; and wheat, barley, 
tobacco of excellent quality, and all kinds of fruits are produced in great quantities. 
Minerals are found in great abundance, but as minerals are government property, 
mines remain undeveloped and no private mining enterprises are permitted. 
There are few waigon roads, and these are always in poor repair. A famine may 
prevail in a district with abundance of crops 200 or 300 miles distant. Plans for 
building railroads have been thwarted by the ex-Sultan time and again. In a 
conversation with an official upon the subject of railroads the writer was told that 
he and the Sultan fully understood the value of good railroads, but permission to 
foreign capital to build them meant curtailment of the authority of the Sultan. 
This attitude of the Government, in all lines of development,^ has been alone 
responsible for the poverty of the land. 

A brief historical sketch is given of the rise of the Ottoman Empire, its period 
of greatest prosperity in the Sixteenth century, the arrest of conquest, the gradual 
dismemberment and the Ottoman clan which governed in unbroken succession 
from the Thirteenth century to this day. The founder of the dynasty, Othman or 
Osman, was the first to begin the systematic organization of his government. The 
Janissaries, a military organization, famous for their conquests, were established 
by him. "The present methods of administration of the Ottoman Empire are due, 
in no small measure to the despotic nature and fanatical character of the Janis- 
saries." It will be remembered that it was found necessary to destroy this dread- 
ful organization in 1826 because it aspired to exercise authority even over the 
Sultans themselves. 

In discussing the deposed Sultan, Dr. Barton calls him "the most phenomenal 
person sitting upon the throne to-day." Unprincipled, unrighteous, he managed 
to defy and outwit other rulers, to keep his Pashas in constant fear and to exercise 
absolutism to the fullest extent. What was the reason of his being able to hold the 
throne under such circumstances for over thirty years? The reason was that 
Abdul Hamid II did more than any of his predecessors to unify the entire Moham- 
medan world. Without this religious power, he would be a weakling. 

Chapters devoted to races and race questions in the Turkish Empire throw 
light on this subject little known to general readers. Mohammedanism is the one 
unifying force in the Empire. Whoever embraces Islam becomes a Turk, irrespec- 
tive of nationality. No other attempt has been made to amalgamate the races. 
The author says that only by knowing these races is it possible to grasp the 
problems confronting Turkey. The Nusairiyeh, "perhaps the most degraded of 
all the races in Turkey," live north of Syria. The Syrian Maronites, mostly 
located in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, became Roman Catholics under the influence 
of the Crusaders. The Druses, a mixed race, profess a religion resembling some 
of the faiths of India. The Jews are considered their inferiors by all the other 
races. Several pages are given to descriptions of the Syrians, the direct descend- 
ants of the early Christian Church, the Bulgarians, Armenians and the Moslem 
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peoples, such as Kurds, who came prominently before the world during the 
Armenian massacres of 1895, the Albanians in Macedonia, a vigorous and sturdy 
race, who long terrorized the Government and at the same time have been its 
source of largest support. Many of the finest men in the Turkish army are 
Albanians, and many have risen to the highest offices in the land. 

America's attention was attracted to Turkey as a field for missionary work at 
the end of Eighteenth century. Owing to its strategic and geographical position 
there is hardly any other country. Dr. Barton thinks, more attractive for mission- 
ary labours. A detailed account is presented of the work done by the missionaries 
since the establishment of the American Board in 1810, and of the early pioneering, 
opening of stations, schools, and hospitals and the beneficial results attained by 
these institutions. The deplorable moral, social and religious conditions are attri- 
buted to the deterioration of Christianity. "In its conflict with Islam, Christianity 
■was driven to the wall." The missionaries practically created the literature of 
the Bulgarians and the Armenians by unifying and simplifying the modern 
Armenian and Bulgarian languages. The influence which the missionaries now 
exert in Turkey is due, in great measure, to the excellent work of American 
physicians who enjoy the confidence of officials and the people. 

In referring to political conditions, the author says that "The political situation 
can well be summed up as a Fifteenth century Oriental Government in conflict 
with modern civilization." 

The final chapter, on Constitutional Government, was written after the Revo- 
lution of July 24, 1908. The vast system of espionage, the banishment and murder 
of the reformers, the underpaid and half-starved army were among the many 
direct causes that brought on the revolution. The vivid description of the scenes 
which took place upon the announcement of the Constitution add an intensely 
human touch to the story. 

It is to be regretted that the volume is somewhat marred by religious bias. 
Squabbles among various Christian churches in the East have been a matter of 
criticism by the world at large, and the less said about them the better. The 
opinions of persons who see in Christianity the only solution of difficult social 
questions in Turkey seem bigoted. There is no reason why many undesirable 
features of Islam should not be eliminated under the severe searching test of 
modern requirements. The Revolution showed a tremendous moral force, the 
Young Turk party includes men of the highest character who have risen by power 
of ability, and now that the people are relieved from intolerable conditions and 
the new government is the antithesis of the old, there is every reason to hope that 
after the first confusion and ferment of ideas is over, the Turks will work out 
their salvation on their own lines without outside interference. The nation is 
eager to welcome progress and all that progress means. H. DE H. 

La Production du Coton en Egypt. Par Francois Charles Roux. 

viii and 410 pp., 3 Appendixes and Bibliography. Armand Colin, Paris, 1908. 

7. 50 frs. 
This exhaustive book will be welcomed as a most desirable addition to the 
literature of cotton because it deals with a variety of fiber whose production is, 
thus far, practically confined to Egypt — a long, fine fiber, especially adapted for 
thread, fine yarns, underwear and hosiery and so much in demand that the manu- 
facturing nations cannot yet get enough of it. The product has been increasing 
and is now annually about 200,000,000 pounds more than 15 years ago. His study 



